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Took a long walk with Deane in the forenoon, starting 
at 8,30 and. getting back to the cabin a little after noon. 

The whole country was swarming ?/ith birds. I have rarely 
ever seen so many even at this season. They were very evenly 
distributed, and we met with no flocks anywhere but every 
thicket, however small, harbored something of more or less 
interest. [The best things met with were a male Bay-breasted 
Warbler, seen near the spring in Mrs. Barrett’s woods, and a 
White-crov;ned Sparrow found among bushes behind Season's 
house. We saw or heard three Blackburnian Warblers (two in 
Lawrence's woods), three Black-throated Blue Warblers, six 
or seven Black and Yellow Warblers, six Wilson’s Black-caps, 
seven Tonagers (one female), four Solitary Vireos (one on 
Holden's Hill, two behind Bensen*s and one near Mrs. Barrett's), 
four Yellow-throated Vireos, several Red-eyes and a host of 
common birds. 

One of the prettiest sights we saw was an ap.nle 
orchard (Mrs. Barret's) in fullest bloom with a score or 
more of Warblers -- Black and Yellow, Black-throated Green, 
Myrtle, Nashville and Parula -- flitting about among the 
clusters of pink and write flowers, probing them for insects 
or honey (?) -- I know not which — and singing freely. This 
I have not seen before for many years and I had almost begun 
to distrust my recollection of its occurrence in the days 
of my boyhood on the old place in Cambridge before the House 
Sparrows came.; 
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It would be difficult to conceive any picture more 

charming than that before our eyes to-day, as we lay under 

the apple trees with the birds and blossoms above us and 

the grass, already tall and dense, forming an emerald carpet 

beneath and around us. From the fields beyond the orchard 

came the merry music of Bobolinks and,in the oak and pine 

woods behind, wood birds of many kinds were singing. Among 

them was a Golden-winged Warbler whose song broke the spell 

and enticed us into a long and fruitless pur suit,for we 

failed to get a near view of him. 

While in Lawrence's woods,.I looked carefully and 

persistently for the Great Horned Owls. The old birds 

could not be found but, to my great delight, I at length 

discovered both the young perched side by side on the branch 

feet 

of a big pine nearly fifty yards above the ground, one 

standing erect, the other crouched lengthwise on the limb, 

like a big Goatsucker. It is little short of a miracle 

that both should have escaped the dangers which surrounded 

them. One looked much larger than the other. Both still 

retained a good deal of down, through which the mature 

feathers were beginning to show everywhere. 

| The Partridges nest was also safe with its thirteen 

eggs. One of them, however, lay on the ground several inches 

from the nest. I think it must have been rolled out by the 

bird,who started and ran off after her usual fashion, but 
making 

without walking her usual whining. 






In a dry pasture we started a Field Sparrow from her 
nest which was sunk in the ground under a bush and contained 
three eggs. 

On our way back we passed through the Glacial Hollow 
to see what the Cooper's Hawks were about. The male barked 
at us as we approached and we started the female from her 
nest which is placed in a tall pine nearly 50 feet above 
the ground. Under the trees near the nest we found where 
the Hawks had picked a Robin and a Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 
scattering wing,tail and body feathers over the ground. The 
female Hawk looked very large. She left the nest before we 
quite got beneath it and flev; off very heavily and clumsily 
for a bird of this kind. 

After dinner Deane climbed to the nest and found 
that it contained only one egg. It was lined with bark 
and a few pine needles. 

At the lower edge of Mrs. Barrett's orchard we 
started a female Broad-winged Hawk. It flew nearly over us, 
carrying a Mouse in its talons. I have practically no doubt 
that it was the same bird th t Purdie and I saw in the same 
place on May 1st and which I thought at the time to be a 
small male Red-shouldered Hawk — getting orfl^} a distant view 
of it. It must be breeding somewhere near. 

While we were in Lawrence’s woods a large, adult Red¬ 
tailed Hawk came soaring over us. I have not seen one near 
here in the breeding season before for several years. 












j^There must be a Red-shouldered Hawk’s nest somewhere 
in this vicinity for a bird was screaming loudly in Davis’ s 
Swamp this forenoon. 

Blue Jays were remarkably scarce about Concord, through 
March, April and the early part of May, and Purdie told me 
on May kst that he had noted their absence elsewhere near 
Boston. , . But during the past week they have appealed here 
in their usual numbers and to-day we saw them almost every¬ 
where - • at least eight or ten birds in all. 

Cedar-birds appeared to-day for the first time. 

Bull Frogs began trumping all over the marshes to-day. 

I have heard one or two before, but no general alarm e’er 
this. Hy}.as and Leopard Frogs are still as noisy as ever. "T 

At 3.30 P. M. we took the old boat and started up 
river. Several Spotted and Solitary Sandpipers were seen 
at Dakin’s Hill and as we entered the Holt we heard Greater 
Yellow-legs whistling. Ye soon discovered them scattered 
about on the meadow on the east side of the river and, 
running the boat in shore,watched them for half-an-hour or 
more. There were just fifteen of them on this meadow, while 
a solitary bird was feeding on the other side of the stream. 

As we were within fifty or sixty yards of the main 
flock, we had a fine chance to observe them. One or two 
birds, apparently acting as sentinels, stood erect and still 
on the tops of the tussocks, while the others rambled about 
through the short grass, probing the mud for food. When 
one of the sentinels whistled, all the other birds raised 
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their heads and stood notionless until the alarm subsided. 

When we finally showed ourselves, the flock rose and flew 

off over Dakin's Hill hut they returned and pitched down into 

the meadow again a few minutes later. All the time we were 

here, the Bobolinks were making the meadow ring with their 

music and a Bittern was pumping in the distance. 

jjFwo Least Sandpipers were feeding with bhe Yellow- 

legs and on a mud-bar just above the Holt we found a flock 

of five small waders, of which at least three birds were 
> ~ 7 > 
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Spent two hours or more immediately after breakfast 
rambling about in the woods on and behind Ball’s Hill. They 
were si,.ply swarming with birds, but the only northern¬ 
breeding species noted were a Wilson's Black-cap, a Black- 
poll, a Water Thrush, a Canadian Warbler (one or two pairs 
breed here) and a Lincoln's Finch. All the others were 
species which summer here but it hardly seems possible that 
all could have been really our local birds. There was a female 
Humming-bird and a Thrasher among them. 

I found the Lincoln's Finch in a thicket of alders 
and cornels surrounded by dense young white pines. It'was 
very tame and fearless, allowing me to approach within a 
few yards and I watched it for fifteen or twenty minutes. 

It spent the whole of this time on the ground, rambling 
about and feeding among the fallen leaves ’which it tossed 
about with its bill but did not once attempt to remove by 
scratching with its feet. It was slower of movement and 
altogether much less alert and animated in appearance than 
a Song Sparrow and its gait as at all times a hopping one 
whereas the Song Sparrow often walks. It had much less 
7 than usual and might have been easily mistaken for 
a small, dark Song Sparrow by a. superficial observer. It 
occasionally paused a few moments to bask in the sun in 
little openings among the bushes. I did not hear it utter 
any sound. 
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On the south side of Ball's Hill s female Grosbeak 
w^s 8.t work on her nest which she had only just oeg;un, It was 
in a very unusual situation about 30 feet above the ground, 
near the extremity of a long, horizontal branch of a white 
nine in the middle of a dense cluster of green needles. The 
bird was collecting long, slender dead twigs. These she 
broke off the ends of the branches, flying upward, seizing 
them in her bill, then dropping backward® and utilizing her 
weight precisely as the TrogonsQ ido when 

breaking off berries in Trinidad. She appeared to prefer 
the twigs of the high blueberry, Hot once did she get any 
material from the ground. The male did not offer her any 
assistance, but he sang gloriously in an oak near the pine 
all the time she was at work. 

For my walk this evening I chose the oak-clad ridges 

of the Blakeman woods.^Oven-birds and Scarlet Tanagers were 

singing on the high ground, ’.Vi Ison' s Thrushes, Maryland Yellow- 

throats and a Grosbeak in the swamps below. In the distance 

towards Dakin's Hill I heard a Quail whistling. The toads 

were out in great numbers and the Hylas added their voices 

•> 

to the chorus. To the westward, on the Great Meadow^, a 
Bittern was pumping and two Carolina Rails singingTJ I found 
several ladies' slippers in full bloom on the summit of 
this ridge. 
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As I was descending the western slope of the highest 
knoll, I saw below me a black and white object moving rather 
quickly over the ground under the trees. I stopped, and it 
did the same, when I at once perceived that it was a Skunk. 
For several minutes it remained motionless, working its head 
about, however, and snuffing the air. Evidently it did not 
see but had merely heard me. Presently its alarm subsided 
and it began rambling about, looking for food. 

I was surprised at the slowness of its movements and 
the thoroughness of its search. During the succeeding 
half-hour, it did not cover a space greater than three or 
four rods square, but literally every foot of this area 
was carefully inspected. Not content with rooting into every 
bunch of dead leaves, it dug dozens of holes, first plunging 
its sharp nose into the ground and then using its fore feet, 
making the dirt fly. While thus engaged, it carried its 
beautiful, bushy, black and white tail raised and strongly 
arched lil^e the tail of a cock; but when it moved forward 
its tail was carried straight out behind and nearly or cpite 
horizontal. Its gait was a slow, waddling walk, never the 
pacing motion which I have heard that Skunks usually adopt. 
Its head was carried low with the nose pointing straight 
down, the line of the forehead being, as a rule, nearly 
vertical. I did not once see it find any food, but inferred 
that it was searching either for larvae or turtles’ eggs. 







After I had watched it as long as I cared to, I got 
a handful of stones and began throwing them at it in quick 
succession. As each one struck, the Skunk would give a 
little jump and turn its rear toward the spot with its tail 
raised threateningly. At length it saw me (i stood all the 
while within twenty feet) and started for its hole, which 
was only a few yards distant, moving rather qaaickly and once 
or twice actually breaking into a clumsy gallop. On reaching 
the hole, it at once disappeared. My chief object in 
stoning the animal was to see if it would eject its scent 
but it did not do so. 

A little before sunset I heard Night Hawks squawking 
and booming and once saw a flock of seven passing over at 
a moderate height towards the north and apparently migrating. 
As I came out into Bensen*s field, I found two skimming low 
over the ground. A few minutes later a Whippoorwill, the 
first I have heard this spring, began singing in the distance 
towards Mrs. Barrett’s woods. 

fllosquitos have been increasing in numbers rapidly 
of late and to-night were very numerous and voraciousf] 
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" Tl^Kicker " 
reappears 

on Great 
Meadow 


********** * 

On the evening of May 18th I heard soon after dark 
what I felt nearly sure was our old friend the "Kicker" 
( Porzana ? jamaicensis ?) and on the two following nights 
the same bird was singing in the same place — the lower end 
of Great Meadow about opposite Bensen’s Landing. On all three 
occasions the wind and the clamor of the Toads and Frogs 
made it difficult to get the full song and as I missed the 
terminal "crow" I thought it possible that the notes were 
uttered by the Virginia Rail, although I have never heard 
this bird give more than two "kiks" whereas this call had at 
least five or six. But to-night at about 11 P. M. the whole 
song came distinctly to my ears as I lay in bed and I heard 
a dozen times or more the ki-ki-ki-ki, ki-ke^er of our mys¬ 
terious nocturnal songster which was so abundant in Middlesex 
County in the spring of 1889 and which I heard the following 
summer at Falmouth and here at the cabin in June, 1892. 
Evidently he has again taken up his residence in the Great 
Meadow. Thus far I have not once heard him until night has 


fairly closed in. 











Spent the whole forenoon in the woods with Faxon (C.E.) 


and Watson. We first encircled and ascended Ball's Hill and 
then went to Lawrence's woods by the river paths, retracing 
our way to the Mason field and finishing with Mrs. Barrett's 
woods. At the Barrett spring Herbert Holden joined us. 

The weather was simply perfect and, as Faxon remarked, 
the day appeared to makr the culmination or high-tide mark of 
May, with the apple orchards still in full bloom, the oaks 
pink, salmon, orange and ash-gray with unfolding leaves, and 
the ladies' slippers coming into full bloom in the sunnier 
places where they grow. 

Birds were abundant everywhere but the end of the 
migration appeared to be nearly reached, for the only unmis¬ 
takable northern-breeding species met with during the fore¬ 
noon was the Northern Water Thrush and Swainson's Thrush. 

Of the former we saw two, of the latter two were heard 
singing rather freely (not quite in full voice) in Prescott's 
Pines. In Lawrence's woods we heard a Blackburnian Warbler 
(which I think will probably breed there) and saw once more 
the two young Great Horned Owls -— one in the same pine (but 
not on the same branch) as on the 18th, the other rather low 
down in the next tree. They still looked quite downy. The 
head and a strip of skin from the back of a Skunk hung from 
a twig near by (a few feet only above the ground) and the 
whole neighborhood smelt skunk-y. . . . 
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********* 

Yesterday evening I saw a large Milk Adder at the 
east end of Ball’s Hill. He was in nearly the sane place 
this morning. On both occasions he coiled and faced me 
with a very threatening expression. This morning he 
vibrated his tail rapidly, making a whirring sound audible 
at a distance of several yards. The tip of the tail was 
raised and as nearly as I could see it did not strike any¬ 
thing excepting on one occasion when he got it among some 
dry leaves. He struck viciously at a stick which I poked 
at him. 


After breakfast walked to Davis's Hill by the river 
paths and back over the pine ridges. Ladies' slippers 
in full bloom everywhere. I have found some Fringed 
Polygola which I set out in 1892 and which I have not seen 
since. It has spread over a good deal of ground under some 
young white pines behind Ball's Hill. Several plants, both 
purple and white, were in full bloom to-day. 
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********** * 

Pat told me yesterday that Da.vis (the market man) had 
a young Great Horned Owl that had been given to him alive by 
Lawrence! I asked him to make further inquiries and to-day 
he brought word that Lawrence had found two young Owls in 
his woods by the river. One he caught, the other escaped. 
Davis was kind enough to send me the captive bird which 
I shall restore to its native woods as soon as it can fly 
well. It is the larger of the two and looks much as it did 
when I last saw it in the tall pine. I hope that it is true 
that the other young escaped. 
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j__Spent the forenoon working in the cabin. At 4 P, LI. 
started for Concord, sailing most of the way and landing at 
the Buttricks f , Made several calls and took tea at the 
Keyes* J It was raining when I left jtherej a little before 
nine o’clock and the night was so dark that I could hardly 
find my way back to the canoe under the gloom of the willows 
at the landing. 

nevertheless I had. an exceptionally pleasant and 
interesting paddle down to Ball’s Hill. At first I heard 
nothing but the harsh summer of innumerable toads 

and the occasional tromp of a bull frog, but as I entered 
the meadows I began to hear Carolina Rails and presently 
the song of the mysterious "Kicker" came faintly to my ears. 
The latter bird proved to be somewhere near the middle of 
the Great Meadow about opposite the upper end of the Holt, 

At the same reach but very near the river bank three Short¬ 


billed Marsh Wrens were singing, not interruptedly or at 
wide intervals, as most diurnal birds sing when heard at 
night, but steadily, continuously and with really excep¬ 
tional vigor,while the intervals between the songs were much 
shorter than I have ever known them to be in the daytime. 

The Concord clock struck nine as I sat listening, and the 
night was as dark and rainy as ever. I have little doubt 


that these Wrens kept up their concert during the remainder 
of the night. I had heard three Long-billed Wrens at the 
Beaver Rapid on my way up stream in the afternoon but they 
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were all silent when I reached the spot on my return. 

The Bitterns were also perfectly silent this evening 
although two of them were pumping steadily in the afternoon. 
There can be no question that the Bittern is strictly 
diurnal in its habits, although it pumps late into the 
evening twilight and is usually the first bird to begin at 
daybreak. 

There were only three Carolina Rails singing on the 
entire stretch of the Great Meadows to-night but they kept 
it up without the slightest cessation as long as I was 
within hearing. One had a peculiar voice, almost contralto 
in tone and with a queer double note at the beginning, the 
call being really of three instead of the normal two 
syllables, thus; er-^r-e. This is the first variation 
in the song of this species that I remember to have heard. 
The song of the Carolina Rail is most nearly like the 
scatter-call of the Quail but it also suggests the peep of 
the Hylas. Despite its plaintive, almost sad quality, it is 
to my ear one of the most pleasing sounds that one hears in 
our fresh-water meadows. 






Spent the forenoon on the meadow shore opposite 
Ball’s Hill, where I met by appointment Albert Wood, the 
surveyor, and Mr. Arnold, a farmer. The object of this 
meeting was to determine the boundaries of some twenty acres 
of meadow which I have just bought of Charles S. Smith of 
Lincoln. 

While we were tramping about, two Carolina Rails 
were singing and one of the Bitterns pumping at frequent 
intervals. I also heard the first Chat that I have ever 
met with in Concord. It sang two or three times very near 
me in oak scrub (sprout oaks of two years growth) near the 
roadway that comes down to the meadow from the Nevins farm. 

I think the bird, if established there, must be nesting on 
the other side of the pasture where, along a rail fence, 
stretches a thicket of green briar that would do credit to 
southern Connecticut or the Middle States. Arnold says that 
he drove a cow into this thicket last year and that she was 
absolutely unable to force her way through it. 

The "Kicker" was singing this evening somewhere 
out on the Great Meadow. 
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At intervals through the forenoon as I was at work 
near the cabin, I heard the ki-ki-ki-ki, ki-keer of the mys¬ 
terious "Kicker" coming from near the middle of the Great 
Meadow. Soon after sunset the bird began again and sang 
steadily up to the time I went to bed. He had apparently 
come a little nearer, although as I walked along the river 
path to Bensen's Landing I could with difficulty catch the 
first 11 chur " or keer of his song. What was my surprise, 
therefore, to find that as I continued on my walk and turned 
my back to the river, I carried the sound of the ki, ki far 
inland without seeming to lose much of its strength. I 
actually hear it with reasonable distinctness when I reached 
Davis's Hill, although this point is nearly half-a-mile dis¬ 
tant from Bensen's landing, with a pine-covered range of 
hills between. 

There is another peculiarity about the song of the 
"Kicker" which I remember to have noted the season when the 
bird was so common about Cambridge and which impresses me 
constantly here now. It is that the sound changes continually 
in volume, the increase and decrease being sometimes gradual 
and sometimes abrupt. Ordinarily every fourth or fifth 
repetition comes loud and distinct, but sometimes an especially 
distinct repetition succeeds a particularly faint one. Gilbert 
thought this evening that the bird must be flying about 
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over the meadow, hut I have little douht that he is all the 
time on the ground and that he either faces in different 
directions, making a quarter turn after each song, like a 
peeping Woodcock, or that he is moving about and that the 
volume of the sound depends upon whether his voice comes 
from an open space or from under a more or less dense tangle 
of grass. 

Saw the first firefly this evening. 
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The day was chiefly taken up with visitors of vh ich 
we had an unusual number. The Buttricks came to dinner, the 
Spelmans called on their way down river, Will Bartlett 
stopped to tell me of an Orchard Oriole that he had seen 
and heard near the Minute Man. Despite these interruptions, 

I got three good walks in the woods. 

At about 9 A. M. a Golden-winged Warbler sang three 
or four times in the maples over the boat landing in front 
of the cabin. 

At daybreak this morning and from a little after 
sunset until I went to sleep, the "Kicker" was chanting his 
merry little song in the Great Meadow. I heard it very many 
times to great advantage for the bird was nearer than he has 
been on former occasions and the air was perfectly still. 

The number of ki notes varied from five to seven or eight. 

(it is very difficult to count them, they are given so rapidly). 
Their delivery is sometimes smooth with even intervals, some¬ 
times halting with the intervals varying greatly in length. 

The voice of this bird is somewhat grating and harsh through¬ 
out, the terminal cheer being especially so. 

Visiting the Creeper's nest this morning, I found that 
the eggs had not only hatched but that the young were already 
quite ls.rge and covered with dark-colored pin feathers. The 
female was about. 
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All day long the wooded slope of Ball’s Hill next the 
river was alive with Turtles on their way from or to the 
water. I saw three species, the Painted Tprtoise being the 
most numerous, the small Snapping Turtle next in mumbers, 
while of the Land Tortoise I found but one. I could hear 
many that I could not see, making a continuous, low rustling 
among the dried leaves. 

At about 4 P. M. I came on a large Painted Tortoise 
laying her eggs in an opening by the side of a foot-path 
on the crest of the ridge above the cabin. She had dug a 
round hole five or six inches deep and about an inch in diameter 
in hard gravelly soil. At least one egg (and probably more) 
lay in the bottom of the hole when we discovered her. Within 
the next fifteen minutes we saw her lay seven eggs at 
intervals varying from one to three minutes. During this 
period she stood with her anus directly over the hole. The 
eggs were exuded with scarcely a perceptivle effort. They 
all had a long deep groove on one side , as if they had been 
indented by the pressure of a knife blade held parallel with 
the long axis of the egg. All of them dropped squarely 
in the hole and each,as soon as it fell,was pushed down firmly 
and rather forcibly by the Turtle’s hind feet, nothing 
whatever being put between them. The presence of four people 
crouched in a circle around the Turtle and talking and 
coughing loudly did not interfere in the least with the 
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animal's business, which was evidently too pressing to be 
interrupted by such a trifle. When we crowded her too 
closely she would simply draw in her head but before another 
minute had passed she would frequently pop out another egg. 

Yifhen the seventh (or rather eighth) had been laid, the 
Turtle began drawing the loose earth back over the hole and 
packing it down firmly with her hind feet. We had to leave 
her then. 

At 7 P. M. I went back knd met her coming down the 
hillside. When I got to the nest I had to look long and 
carefully before I could find it, although I knew its exact 
position within ten or twelve inches. The Turtle had 
sprinkled over it,in the most cunning and in fact artistic 
manner,dry leaves and bits of grass stems lightly laid and 
and interlaced and matching the surroundong surface exactly . 
When I removed this debris I found the ground beneath as 
hard as if it had never been disturbed. It was not until I 
had dug down to the eggs that I felt sure that I really had 
the right spot. Within a few yards were two other nests that 
a Skunk had raided last night. I covered this nest with 
wire netting weighted with heavy stones. During the entire 
time we watched her the Turtle did not once look back or 
gven turn her head. I do not think that she saw one of her 
eggs. 

As I was sitting on Ball’s Hill this evening, listening 
to the "Kicker" and two pumping Bitterns, I heard a Black Duck 
quacking and presently saw the bird alight in a pool opposite 
Bensen’s Landing in the Gre&t Meadow, 
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Returned to Concord by the 8.30 A. M. train. Found 
the country about Rail’s Hill unusually fresh and green, 
owing to the abundant rains of the past month. The river 
continues high and we embarked at the end of the ditch on 
the Bedford shore without difficulty. 

I spent the afternoon with Pat, opening a path between 
the ditch landing and Parker’s Landing. This will shorten 
the distance from the ditch to the railroad station nearly 
one-half, besides giving us an exceptionally beautiful 
path with some of the prettiest views over the meadows that 
I have yet discovered. 

While thus engaged, I discovered a Bittern standing 
erect and still in the open meadow about fifty yards off. 

It had probably heard but evidently did not see me. Bill, 
neck and body rising among the grass in a perfectly straight 
line and at an inclination of about 45° formed a curiously 
close imitation of a weather-beaten and leaning stake. 

The feathers of the body were evidently compressed so 
that this part did not appear much thicker than the neck. 

The black stripes on the neck helped to make the bird in¬ 
conspicuous by diverting the eye from the outlines of the 
neck and body. 

After standing thus perfectly motionless for 
several minutes, the bird would slowly draw down its neck 








and, crouching low with the head and neck carried close to 
the ground, would move off at a steady and very rapid walk, 
threading its way through the rank grass so dextrously as 
scarce to cause any of their tops to tremble. After going 
ten or fifteen yards,it would stop and raise its head again. 

Gilbert tells me that he heard the Bitterns 
pumping through last week,but they were silent to-day. 

At evening I took a long walk, starting before 
sunset and staying out until the light had faded from the 
West. The sky was cloudless, the air cool and refreshing 
and the birds sang with unusual fervency and vigor, making 
the woods and fields ring. I heard two Tanagers, at least 
seven different Wilson’s Thrushes, a Whippoorwill and great 
numbers of the commoner kinds. 

I was surprised to hear two Partridges drumming at 
short, regular intervals, one on the stone wall at the west 
end of Ball’s Hill, the other at the old station at the 
north end of Davis's Swamp. I do not quite understand why 
they should have started drumming again so late in the 
season — for the Ball's Hill bird, at least, has a brood 
of young several weeks old. 

The Grass Finches and Field Sparrows were also 
singing freely but I heard neither Bluebirds nor Robins 
to-day. 
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Without question, the Wilson’s Thrushes furnish the 
finest as well as the most copious music of any of the birds 
which breed in this immediate region. As twilight was 
falling this evening, they made the woods fairly ring with 
their clear, flute-like voices. They are almost as numerous 
in the pine woods on the tops and sides of the hills as. 
in the swamps. There is less inequality and variability in 
the songs of different individuals than is the case with 
the He unit and Wood Thrushes but yet there are some birds 
whose voices are finer and clearer and whose notes are more 
varied and intimate than those of the common run. 

I do not remember to have noted before that the 
Wilson's Thrush, like so many other birds, has favorite 
singing perches to which it resorts day after day. This, 
at least, is ture of a bird which is breeding somewhere near 
the east end of Ball’s Hill and which sings every evening 
in the large red oak on the edge of Holden’s Meadow, sitting 
invariably not only on the same branch but actually on 
the same twig and always facing towards the north-west. 

The Brown Thrashers are still in full song. A 
fine-voiced bird which inhabits the oak sprouts on the hill¬ 
side just above the cabin serenades us with his rich and 
varied music at morning and evening as well as at frequent 
intervals during the day. He does not appear to have any 
fixed or favorite singing station, but he always perches high 
up among the oaks and often on their topmost sprays. 




It is time to take up the history of the young Great 
Horned. Owl that I had of Davis. Shortly after getting him, 

I saw Henry Lawrence who told me that he found the two young 
sitting side by side on the branch of a tall pine in the 
woods by the river. As he approached,the larger one flew and 
he shot it, breaking its wing. He did not molest the other 
young bird but he fired at and, as he thinks, wounded one of 
the parents. 

I kept this young Owl in a cage in the woods near the 
cabin for upwards of two weeks. Like all of its fierce race, 
it was surly and untamable, threatening every one who 
approached it closely, by snapping its bill and making quick 
thrusts with its formidable talons. It finally learned to 
tolerate Gilbert, however, and took raw meat from his fingers 
thanklessly enough but without much active resentment. At 
intervals of from one to five minutes during the night and 
occasionally by day, as well, it uttered a short, harsh, 
penetrating cry which was not unlike the peep of Ghordidiles 
and which, no doubt, was merely a variation — perhaps 
characteristic of very young birds — of the Jay-like cry 
that I hear every autumn at Lake Umbagog. I suspect that 
by means of this call it finally attracted the attention of 
one of its parents for early one morning a number of Crows 
began making a great outcry in the oaks over the cage and 
Gilbert, who went out to investigate the cause of the dis¬ 
turbance, found them mobbing a large Owl which wailed off 
through the trees as he approached. 
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On June 14th Gilbert, by ray orders, liberated the 
young Owl in Prescott’s pines which are within about five 
hundred yards of the place where it was born. It was unable 
to fly and was left sitting on the ground under the trees 
near the wood road at the foot of the hill. During the 
remainder of the week Gilbert visited and fed the bird daily. 
It shifted its position several times and finally crossed 
the road but no one of these journeys was more than a few 
rods in length and the bird was always found either on the 
ground or on a stump or log. 

I directed my steps towards Prescott's pines this 
evening for the express purpose of looking up the young Owl 
and as I approached the place I saw something yellowish which 
I took to be the bird but which proved to be a sheet of 
brown paper. A moment later I heard some Jays screaming 
excitedly on the hillside about sixty yards off. Walking 
quietly along the path I came nearly under them and scrutiniz¬ 
ing closely the trees around me I at length made out the 
form of a Great Horned Owl perched on the topmost spray of a 
green and vigorous young pine, sitting erect and motionless, 
gazing off over the woods towards the west as if absorbed in 
watching the sunset. Against the strongly lighted background 
of sky his figure stood out in bold relief. He was a small 
but fully adult male bird and no doubt the father of the two 
young which were reared this spring in Lawrence's woods. His 
coloring was very light and grayish, his "horns" unusually 
long and prominent. He had probably found and was caring for 







the young bird which Gilbert had left at the foot of the hill. 

As I stood watching him, peering up through a small 
opening in the pine branches which concealed me very effec¬ 
tually, the Jays (there were but two of them and they were 
doubtless the pair whose nest Gilbert found a week or more 
ago near the place where he turned out the young Owl) 
attacked him repeatedly and with much spirit, dashing past 
him within a foot or less and striking at his head with their 
bills, screaming all the while, of course. He paid little 
attention to them but once, when one of them came over him 
suddenly from behind, he ducked his head nervously. At 
length I moved slightly and he at once discovered me, fixing 
his grekt eyes on me for a moment and then flying off over 
the woods in the direction of Ball*s Hill. Altogether it 
was an interesting experience to have in these Concord woods. 

I did not see the young Owl, however. 



